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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
( Continued from page 78.) 


IT is now necessary to return to 
S—, where, as soon as the departure 
of Melmot was confirmed beyond a 
doubt, Mrs. Nettleby gave a loose to 
her rancour against the innocent usurp- 
er of what she deemed her rights ; 
which consisted of the best sleeping a- 








partment, the seat at the head of the 
table, and the regulation of the daily 
household expenditures; points which 
she conceived her dignity lessened by 
being deprived of. She saw, also, the 
utmost parental fondness of Mr. Brom- 
ley for this lovely orphan. Meanwhile, 
Maria, ignor.nt of the enemy who was 





endeavouring to destroy her repose, 
felt no sorrow but what the absence of 
her lover created. At length she per- 
ceived Mr. Bromley more attentive to 
Mrs. Nettleby, and their private con- 
ferences often lasted a considerable 
time. The latter had received from 
her ignorant agent, Tom, an account of 
Melmot, which, through inattention, 
had exaggerated his foibles, and gave 
them the appearance of vices. One 
passage in his letter ran as follows: 


““T am likewise, Ma’am, sorry to 


_ say, that my young master, though ve- 


ry kind, indeed, to me, is but a darum- 
scarum sort of agentleman. There is 
a very pretty girl where Mr. Melmot 
lodges; and, for allthey say she lives with 
her aunt, Col. Melfort’s footman told 
me, in confidence, was no better than 


] encouraging 








was articles of agreement between her 
and Captain Harley. But he seems to 
think that Mr. Melmot is not so badly 
treated... In fact, it is true they are ve- 
ry much together; and the other night 


1 had to assist the Captain in taking 


him home, so drunk, that he could not 
stand. Sad doings these are, I am sure. 
I never could have thought young Mr. 
Bromley could be such a reprobate : 
but this P is such a wicked place, 
that young men are driven into despe- 
rate ways. And, what’s worse than 
all, it is reported ‘that he is going to 
marry Miss Harley: but, for my pert, 
I cannot think he would be such 4 base - 
fellow (saving his presence, to desert 
his pretty sweetheart in S—; for you 
know, Ma’am, it would’ be a wicked 
thing. I hope, howsomever, you will 
not tell good Mr. Bromley of this, for 
it would make him very unhappy; and 
as for Miss Maria, it would for certain, 
break her heart. So, honoured Ma- 
dam, no more at present from your ser- 
vant to command, 
“Thomas Butley.” 


Fraught with this ‘to her) delightful 
intelligence, Mrs. Nettleby hastened 
to Mr Bromley, and, after making the 
most artful and plausible pretences for 
the boy to relate the par- 
ticulars, shewed him the letter, wish- 
ing, as she said, to caution him against 
the viper he was fostering in his bo- om, 
Mr. Bromley felt more grief than re- 
sentment.—‘ Unhappy boy!” he ex- 





she should be: and told me, also, that | claimed, “too late I see that nature 
his master made very great proposals | will prevail over the prejudices of edu- 


te her, which she refused, because there || cation. 


I have endeavoured, heaven 
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knows with how much zeal, to lead his 
steps to virtue; but the depravity of 
his father also sways his disposition, 
and renders my efforts ineffectual. But 
he may be weaned from his errors; at 
least I will try my power over him. 
He was once gentle and affectionate: 
can he so soon have undergone such a 
decided change!” te wiped the tears 
from his cheeks, and wrote the letter 
that gave Melmot so much uneasiness. 
His answer, however, Mrs. Nettleby 
took care to suppress; and as his letter 
to Maria contained nothing but ex- 
pressions of tenderness, she suff-red 
that to reach its destination. ‘ Un- 
grateful wretch!” cried he, inan agony 
of sorrow ; “he is callous to all feel- 
ings; and even my admonitions have 
lost their force. But I will abandon 
him to his vices, which willin time 
prove his sufficient punishment. Ma- 
ria shall not be driven to misery by a 
boy so despicable—her worth demands 
a better fate ; and he shall find, the fa- 
vowr he so lightly values, is of too 
much importance to be thrown away 
upon an ingrate!” The deluded Mr. 
Bromley commanded Maria to think 
no more of Melmot, and left her with 
the heart-rending intelligence of his 
unworthiness.—From that period all 
their letters were intercepted, and of 
course the correspondence ceased. 
( To be continued, ) 
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A vinpicaTIon of the Female Character. 

Satire, pointed with malignity, has 
exercised her envenomed powers, to 
depreciate the merits, and exaggerate 
the defects, of the female character. 
Pretended philosophers have snarled 
at their refinement of feeling, as ema. 
nating from weakness, and considered 
their delicacy of sentiment as the off- 
spring of affectation; while every puny 
scribbler has mounted his popgun of 
wit, to batter down the fair fabric of fee 
male excellence. Experience demon- 
strates that the shafts of malice fall 
harmless at the feet of the dignified 
woman, and that, in despite of her as- 
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sailants, she still maintains that rank jnimed fc 
society, for which God and Nature de. te 


jects of attention, and that every thing 


signed her—she friend, the belpmate forfMons 
man. 1 shall not style woman the con.fmst t 
necting link between men and angels Mily 
an epithet which would better accord ou 
with the frenzied imagination of theffant 
poet, than with the sobriety of truth; 
but consider her the equal of the lords 
of the creation, though destined to | 
move in a different, a more confined .4:, 
but equally important sphere. Thelf .¢, 
many duties of wife and mother put alll, by 
her powers in requisition, and by alr .n; 
faithful discharge of those duties, she. , 
becomes as fair a candidate for fame, Hy, 
as the laurelled hero, or the dignifiedff,. 
statesman, the first germ of whose ak 
greatness, probably, sprung from thef i, 
attentive vigilance of maternal affec-Bh.-<, 
tion. Iam far, however, from conf-B oq 
ning the limits of their expansive mindsfye, 
to the circumscribed round of domes- pon 
tic avocationsy The liveliness of theirfig . 
Imagination, and the exuberance offh.oy 
their fancy, equally enable them to soarf.o, 
in the capacious regions of thought. V 
( To be concluded in our next.) —_ 
in sel ve 
SELF IMPORTANCE. nay 


One of the chief sources of the little 


mortifications of life, is the inordinate | 


importance we ascribe to ourselves. 
We magine that we fill a large space 
in the thoughts and affections of those 
about us, that we are the constant ob- 


we do or suffer, is noticed by others, 
Hence it is that every little mortifica- 
tion makes so deep an impression. We 


foolishly imagine, that our vexation is § 


much observed and talked of, and that 
all eyes are turned towards us, to see 
how we shall support it. Yet if we 
only reflected, how little we think of 
others, and how much we are taken up 
with ourselves, unless our vanity has 
overstepped all bounds, we shall begin 
to conclude, that we are not such ob- 
jects of public gaze. And as our re- 


sentments most always arise from our } 


pride, we shall grow more patient and 
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, tenderly upon the little mortifica- 
ons, nor refuse to pardon an affront, 
st the crowds who are stopping their 
hily business to watch us, should laugh 
our forbearance or charge us with 
nt of spirit. 

— +e 


‘“‘y HEARD SO.” 


Among the almost numberless 
shions of the present day, there is 
ne sO generally observed and respect- 
i by every class of people, as the use 
{the words **J beard so.” They can 
¢ applied in so many different shapes, 
nd used for so many purposes, that 
hey are grasped at by every one: they 
wght in justice to be designated the 
ashionable method of lying. If any 
rson wishes to tell some great false- 
jood to another in conversation, and 
very evidence tends to cast a stain 
pon the story ; the person who makes 
nd asserts it, gets clear of a bad name, 
rovided at the conclusion he adds, “J 
beard so.” 


t. When a circle of old or young per- 
ons meet together, and they talk them- 
elves entirely out of true stories, they 
nay keep on to endless. ages, in con- 
ittlerersing upon subjects of no truth, 
nate which will answer every purpose, if 
ves. Bhey but lisp, “J beard so.”’ In short, 
pace py the help of these words, friendship 
hose fPetween individuals, families and neigh- 
: ob- Porhoods, is entirely extirpated, and in 
hing heir place, arises rancour and disgust. 
ers, {it is a pity that when applied to a story 
fica- Fhey are not more strictly scrutinized. 
We [lhe consequences that would natural- 
on is Hy arise from a strict search into all the 
that Frague ie. atin upon this aux- 
see Bliary to falsehoods, would be incon- 
we Feivably great, and by that means many 
k of Pf the “J Seard so” tattlers, would be 
h up Pbliged to attend to their own business. 
has Lntieillitacs 
gin | From true sensibility flow a thou- 
ob- Rand good offices, apparently small in 
re- Bhemselves, but of high importance to 
~ he felicity of others; offices, which al- 
an 


ogether escape the observation of the 
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.J forbearing, we shall nolongerbrood |i cold and unfeeling, who, by the hardi- 


ness of their manner, render themselves 


unamiable, even when they mean to do 
good. 


+ Re 
PORTRAIT OF A CRITIC. 


His visual nerves have become strained and 
distorted, by the continual habit of looking at 
things in every point of view but the right ; and 
his face is discoloured with jaundice, from the 
continual overflowings of bile, to which he has 
been subject, on the publication of new works, 
or the representation of new dramas, 


** Which made him hang his head and scowl, 
“‘ And wink, and goggle, like an owl.——” 


Mr. Septimus Crab, was also, in former days, 
an author: but he read, however, nobody’s 
works, but his own, and nobody read his, but 
himself. Enraged at the stupidity of the town, 
he commenced critic with infinite success ; 
and, arming himself with a proper assortment 
of grave remarks and sententious phrases, ne- 
céessary to the doctrine of criticism, set out in 


battle array against the powers of genius, and 
the exercise of talent. 


‘¢ Peevish, dull and splenetic, 
‘* As dog distract, and monkey sick.” 


This hypercritic may be daily seen planted at 
the booksellers, to sicken literature, in like man- 
ner as the poison tree of Java, does the produc- 
tions around it. He is just now, the dramatic 
reporter of a magazine ; and, you will, perhaps, 
wish to have a sample of his management: a 
short time, since, our theatrical zoilus gave a 
critique upon the acting of the celebrated Miss 
: She played ill, she had no conception 
of the part :” and he advised her, ‘* never to 
perform it again‘/—” The Critique was admira- 
ble; but it happened unluckily for the critic, 
that Miss did not perform ill as be thought, 
because—she did not perform at all!! The fact 
was, an apology was made for her, and the piece 
acted, while the reporter was employing his 
imagination over a glass of punch at the tavern, 


and the Critique went to the press, unconscious 
of the error. 
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An Irish gentleman, in the excess of connu- 
bial affection, which he was unable to restrain 
before company, exclaimed, ‘‘ Heaven forbid, 
my dear, that I should ever dive to see youa 
widow.” 


ate 


It was an illnatured reply of Mr. Windham’s, 
when it was said, ** Mr. C—— has a vast deal 
of wit,” to answer, *‘He needs must have a 
vast deal for he he never wastes any.” 


RE) RR 


Col. Bodens who was very fat, being accost- 
ed by a man to whom he owed mofiey, with a 
how d’ye? answered, ‘Pretty well, I thank 
you, you find I hold my own.—” “ Yes, sir,” 
rejoined the man, “and mine too to my sorrow.” 
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’ His aflections are fix’d—he has them on me. 
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THE FAIR MANIAC, 


Alack ! my sweet ladies! your anguish I see ; 
O dry up that tear !—Did you shed it for me? 
D’ye miss the carnation, that bloom’d on my } 
cheek? 
The ringlet, that play’d on my shouldersosleek? } 
The blue bell, that flourish’d so fair in my eye, 
And dimples, where rapture and innocence lie ? 
Fear not! tho’ my fond heart now flutters and 
burns ; 
All these will return when my lover returns. 
For, vou know, I’ve alover—but far, far away ; 
Vast seas roll between us, and wild tempests 
sway ; 
Alone, in the wilderness, thoughtful he roves, 
Or plucks the gilt citron in India’s gay groves: | 


\ 


= 





O spare him ye tigers, that crouch in the shade! 
Ye serpents that hiss in the untrodden glade! 
He ne’er will prove faithless, wherever he be ; 


Then why did he wander, and leave me behind ? 

Inconstant and fickle, as ocean or wind ! 

Indeed it was cruel to cause Me to mourn :— 

Why—why should my parents forbid his re- 
turn ? 

But softly '—His promise he’ll never forget, } 

When he bade me farewell in the garden so 
sweet— 

Yes—yes he’ll return, and he’ll crown me his 
queen, : 

With a garland of myrtle and jessamine green. 

O, dear ! Pm so pale that you know me not 
now : 

The roses are faded that wav’d on my brow, 

While the lilly alone on my cheek is display’d, 














And my heart sinks adown with its sorrows 
o’erwergh’d ! 

But ah! I forget—Did you ask me my name? 

I’ve chang’d it—Tis Lovety— now call me 
the same. 


Poor Love ty ! mind that in the moment of 
glee, 





And check your gay pastimes to think upon me. 
Yet when shall 1 see your sweet faces again? 
Your Love ry will shortly be rid of her pain ; 
Again the carnation shall bloom on her cheek ; | 
The ringlet shall play on her shoulder so sleek: 
The blue-bell shall flourish afresh in her eye, 
Which tears of young rapture shall amply sup- 
ly; 
And, caeeh, her fond bosom now flutter and 
burns, 
You'll all wish her joy when her lover returns. 


RDO GP 





WIFE, CHILDREN AND FRIENDS. 


If the stock of our bliss is in strangers’ hands 
vested, 





But the heart issues bills which are never pro. 
tested, 
When drawn on the firm of—Wire, Cut. 
DREN and Frrenps. 
Though spice breathing gales o’er his caravan 
hover, 
And round him Arabia’s whole fragrance 
descends, 
The merchant stil) thinks of the woodbines 
* that cover, 
The bow’r where he sat with—Wire, 
CuiLpren and FrienpDs. 
Though valour still glows in his life’s dying 


embers, 
The death-wounded Tar, who his colours 
defends, 4 


Drops a tear of regret as he dying remembers, 
How blest was his home with—Wiire, 
CuiLtpren and Fraienps! 
The day spring of youth, still unclouded by 
sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends ; 
But drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 
No warmth from the smiles of Wire, Cuit- 
DREN and Frienps! 


a ee 


TO AN ABSENT SCHOOLMATE. 
Say, playmate of my boyish pastime hours, 
When void of care, with spirits gay and 
light, 
Both at one time, in Princeton’s classic bow’rs, 
Trod the green paths of childhood with de- 
light. 
Firm as the ivy, round its parent stem, 
Our friendship grew, and boti: our hearts 
entwin’d, 

Ah! little thought I, at our parting, when 
We vow’'d affection ever should us bind ; 
That love in both, should lose its recompence, 

And all our vows prove faithless as the wind. 
We meant not to deceive, for innocence 
Held her white seat within our bosoms then, 
But destiny has force’d thee since apart, 
’Mid scenes of strife, among thy fellow men. 
—— + Oo 
ADDRESS TO A HUSBAND.» 
. By Miss Porter. * 
Oh ! grant my prayer, and let me go, 
Thy toils to share, thy paths to smooth ; 
Is there a want, a wish, a woe, 
Which wedded love can fail to sooth ? 
At morn, when sleep still seals thine eyes, 
My hand thy temp’rate migal shall spread ; 
At night my smiles shall check thy sighs, 
And my fond arm support thy head. 
And if thy vexing cares should dart 
Some hasty word, my zeal to chill, 
Still this unchanging, tender heart, 
The sacred vow I made shall fill. 
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